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pierre. He distinctly stated that it did not very much matter
whether Louis was guilty of the specific charges against him
or not; if it was for the good of the country that he should
die, he must die. His death was a political necessity, not an
act of strict justice In this he struck a key-note which
carried the vote of the Plain with it If every deputy of the
Convention was to regard himself as a juror bound on oath
to say " guilty " or " not guilty," the tender consciences would
have gained the day in favour of a king who was personally
guiltless of many of the charges brought against him. But
if his death was merely a political question, there was no need
to consider the innocence of the man, but only to look to the
results to be expected from the measure. On December 6 a
committee of twenty-one was appointed to prepare the charges
against Louis, and on the 10th Robert Lindet brought up their
report. On the llth Louis appeared at the bar and asked
for counsel, who were allowed to him. He chose Target, the
chief author of the Constitution of 1791, and president of one
of the Paris tribunals, who refused, and the king had to be
satisfied with the services of the aged Lamoignon tie Male-
sherbes, who had formerly been one of his ministers, of
Tronchet, the ex-Constituaat, and of Deseze, the defender of
Besenval before the Ch&telet in 1789, and ten days were
allowed to the king and his counsel to prepare the king's
defence, which commenced on December 26.

Deseze opened the defence with a long speech, in which,
however, he entirely left out Rqbespierre'w argument, that the
king ought to be punished, not as a man guilty of crimes, but
as an enemy to his country. It would have been far more
logical if the Convention had accepted Robespierre's reasoning,
and treated the question of the disposal of the king as a
political measure. But the Girondius, with their usual love
of display, rejoiced to have the opportunity of making a great
show in the Convention, and caused the trial of Louis to be
even more impressive than that of Charles I. in England. It
could not be expected that the trial should proceed without
some interference from foreign powers. All other kings felt